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Toc H for New Friends 
What it is 
Toc H is out to win men’s friendship and their service for the benefit of others. It stands, 


always but especially now, when values which seemed permanent are being discarded, for 


truth and understanding, for unselfishness and fair dealing, for individual freedom based on 
a practical Christian outlook on life. Toc H works under a Royal Charter granted by 
Н.М. King George V іп 1922. 
How it started 

It began with Talbot House (Тос H is the signaller’s way of saying Т.Н.) opened in 1915 
in the Belgian town of Poperinghe, the nearest habitable point in the Ypres Salient. It was 
intended to be a sort of soldiers’ rest house where men back from the line could find refresh- 
ment for body, mind and spirit. Owing largely to the Rev. P. В. Clayton, an Army Chaplain 
in charge, it soon secured a reputation in the British Expeditionary Force as a place of friend- 
ship and cheerfulness. It weicomed men not merely to a meal and writing material but to 
the small homely things that mean so much. Many who used it found their way to the 


Chapel in the loft and gained fresh strength to realise that “behind the ebb and fow of 
things temporal stand the Eternal Realities.” 


1919 to 1939 
s ES " Clayton and a few survivors saw the need to recapture in peace-time the spirit 
of comradeship in common service and sacrifice which they had learnt in war and to pass it 
on to а new gencration. The idea spread. Ву 1939 Toc H was established in over 1,000 
pat in the United Kingdom and had forged a chain linking 500 more throughout the 
mpire and beyond. The Old House at Poperinghe and its Upper Room, given back to 
Toc H, has been visited by many thousands, who have gained, as those before them, fresh 
strength to play their part steadfastly and cheerfully. More than 20 hostels (called Marks) 
have been opened and are available for those who get the chance to use them. 


WVhat it means in practice 
In his efforts to further the objects for which Toc H exists, each member has what is 
called the Toc H Compass to guide him. Its Four Points may thus be summarised : 
To Think Fairly. То win a chivalry of mind, whereby he will not be overready to con- 
demn honest difference, but will be humbleminded in his judgment of great issues, 
avoiding prejudice and striving for truth. 


To Love Widely. To learn the habit of trying day by day to understand and to help all 
sorts and conditions of men. 


To Witness Humbly. Toc H is rooted in the supreme conviction that the great thing is to 
spread the weekday Christian Gospel. Every member is pledged to do his blundering bit 
by carrying the contagion quietly. The point here is TE lives speak while words are 
merely spoken. 


— To Build Bravely. (а) То be resolute in building his own life, without forgetting that what 
matters most is not what һе can do for himself but what he сап do for others. (b) To see 


in Тос H a bridge between himself and the lives of others, and to build it bravely, 
| regarding his share in doing so as a sacred trust. 


deg Membership 

— Toc H wants men who are willing to put service before self, are trying to think fairly and 
— ае willing to offer friendship. You probably won't be asked to join, but if you feel you want 
to share in this t adventure, let us know. It will cost you no more than you can afford. 


you would to know more about it, ask any member you know or write to Toc H 
uarters, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.1. 
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While J was down upon short leave in London before Christmas, among the letiers which came in 
to me was onc from an old fricnd, a scnior man now in age, stationed in Н.М. Dockyard in Boaz 
Island, Bermuda. The пате of ту old friend is Victor BLACKMAN. When Г went down lo Portsea as 


a curale in 1910, lie led our Boys’ Club there, ана was a force making for righteousness. In 1912 
first went lo camp in the New Forest. Down a green glade just opposite the camp I can still sec the 


We 


fiyure of Vic Blackman leading us lo the Chapel fringed with bracken. On his strong shoulders, 
morning and evening, hc had the privilege of carrying a rough Cross, made of a young fir tree with 
а big brauch roped athwart it. He thrust the upright down into the turp; and this then marked our 
Chapel, of which he was in those far days the Warden. 

My Mother came there one Sunday evening in a bath chair, when all the sky was still, and kneeling 
figures bathed in afterglow. 4 watched her as I tried lo talk io them; and this has never faded from 
my mind, though twenty-cighl years wilh their ups and downs have passed belsecen. 


Vic finally came into Тос H through Tower Hill, 


nol without hesitation. He went oul to Bermuda 


alone a year or lwo ago. Since then Toc H has started in Bermuda with his help. Vie is a man who 
has conlinucd do read and to study through а crafisiman's life, and the letler quoted below displays 
his nature, and may, Г think, help others to allain that inner peace which is now our deepest need. 
Hl was nol written for the Төс H Дюскхм., bul 1 believe Vie will forgive its usc.—'"l'vnny. 


S OMEWTIERE, on some church building, 
~= Dsawca © Sancruary Knocker’; it was a 
massive bronze thing. The fugitive who 
struck it on the stout oak doors could claim 
the ancient and holy right of sanctuary. He 
was not asked whence he came or what his 
estate, Не was required only to leave his 
weapons at the door, to doff his garments 
covered with worldly dust for a white robe of 
contemplation. 

We are exposed now to attacks more in- 
sidious and hurtful than bodily blows, the 
very air we breathe is heavy with fears, we 
are harried by shadows of worry and in- 
security. Our need for sanctuary is greater 
than ever before. 

Secking sanctuary does not mean running 
away from reality; it merely means turning 
our backs for a few moments upon the tor- 
tured man-made scenes which daily exhaust 
our fortitude. It means ultimately attaining 
peace within ourselves. Most of us aimlessly 
dart about the surface of life finding only a 
restless forgetfulness instead of an enduring 
repose. Regardless of creed or sect, one may 
find peace in the spacious dusk of a church. 
But sanctuary is not a question of theology 
or dogma; it does not depend upon lighted 
candles, organ music or stained-glass win- 


dows—though many people find these a won- 
derful aid to contemplation. Music can be- 
come a sanctuary; it seems to lift and invigor- 
ate the purest parts of ourselves, it has the 
power to dissolve hate and calm inner strife 
| One сап find sanctuary in nature's 
vane even amid a thousand neighbours. 
One tree can shelter a man; a thicket can 
become a sylvan retreat. 

Sometimes our outlook is desperately re- 
stricted, we need a vaster horizon. Т will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help " is, I think, one of the most 
consoling texts for all humanity. It was no 
СІНЕН that led Christ up the slopes to 
wrestle with the greatest crisis of His life. 
When we troubled humans contemplate a 
horizon from the hills, we seem renewed. 
Their timeless perspective seems to cut down 
our human doubts and griefs to proper size. 

When you need sanctuary never travel with 
the crowds, follow the little roads. "There 
are places to breathe in and spaces to think 
in, and anyone who wants them enough will 
be clever enough to find them. If we can 
find such a sanctuary we can return to our 
world of sorrow and confusion less sorrowful 
and less confused ourselves. 

Victor BLACRMAN. 
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Toc H in the B.E.F. 

On February 2 Pat Leonard, Rex Calkin 
and Grahame Hamilton, our first team with 
the B.E.F., crossed the Channel. “Тос H 
uniform,’ with the badge of the Lamp on 
cap and collar, is thus seen on active service 
for the first time. So far only short letters 
from them have reached us. They have made 
many contacts and found a good welcome, 
but the whole situation, they say, is complex 
and they are travelling a good deal to find the 
right place to open the first Talbot House. At 
the time of going to press, therefore, our 
communiqué must keep step with the almost 
daily official one from the Western Front— 
' Nothing to report.’ Ас any moment this 
may change. 


New Opportunities 

Members may have thought that Toc H 
had ‘enough on its plate’ in peace-time. 
The work it was then doing is as much 
needed now as ever, its work for boys even 
more than ever. This work has not stopped 
and must not stop. But enormous new 
opportunities also challenge us now. Broadly, 
they fall under four heads. We are called 
on tu provide : 

1. Services Clubs and Houses at home, 

2. Special work for men of the Naval and 
auxiliary patrol services (c.g., Tubby's work in 
Orkney and Houses at the Naval ports). 

i. Talbot Houses in the B.E.F. 

4. Clubs for young industrial workers trans- 


ferred from their homes for war work. (This 
need will probably increase). 


The Sinews of War 


If these needs are to be met we must have 
much extra money—at a time when money 
is hardest to come Бу. At present there are 
five main means of supply which members 
themselves can produce or influence :— 


1. Members’ subscriptions. Pay promptly. 

2. Branch and Group contributions. (Owing to 
the outbreak of war these fell by £1,500 last year, 
and there is vital need to restore them to the pre- 
war figure). 

3. Builders, including member-builders. 

4. War Chests, of which the first batch due on 
January 15, are still coming in. Altogether over 
6.000 of these small monev-boxes аге now іп 
cireulation, Tt is important that collection of their 
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contents should be made punctually on the pre- 
scribed dates and forwarded to Headquarters. 

s. Entertainments. The Central Executive wish 
it to be known that units should feel quite free 
to raise money now by whist-drives, dances and 
other forms of entertainment : it is money not for 
the domestic use of Toc H but for the national 
war-work which it is doing. 


Two other Sources 


At the centre a strong Revenue Committee 
is meeting апа has appointed William 1. 
Hawkey as Bursar. Paul Slessor, who has 
already been raising money for Toc H in the 
Midlands, will co-operate with him. Both of 
them will be travelling a good deal and doing 
work which is very arduous. Units and mem- 
bers should welcome them and give them all 
the help they can. 

Another source of supply should touch us 
all. The towns and villages of Britain are 
rich in old endowments. Through the ages 
the wills of folk of many kinds have given us 
not only a variety of mellowing buildings, 
but vital influences, spiritual, educational, 
charitable, upon the lives of succeeding 
generations. The ‘ pious benefactors ’ of long 
ago builded better than they knew. Toc H. 
still young in years, has already benefited by a 
number of legacies, large and small—and 
remember that the small ones also count. If 
every member of Toc H who can were to see 
to it that some gift, however modest, is set 
down in his will as an endowment for Toc H. 
a continual reinforcement would result. 
Toc H builds for the future, and in that 
future its members can, if they wish, play a 
fruitful part long after they themselves are 
gone. 


Bravo. Shanghai! 


The annual reports for 1939 of Secretary, 
Treasurer, Jobmaster and Pilot of Shanghai 
Branch have reached Headquarters at home 
and their straightforward paragraphs make 
good reading. The 'Jobbie' gives us an 
idea of the conditions under which the mem- 
bers work, thus: 

In presenting this, my third annual Jobinaster’s 


report, I would recall that the first was written 
just after the ten-week’s battle for the North 


sate , ‘ fhe West Country. On the wall hangs 

Station \ the close of шу second vear as 
* Jobbie ' sporadic fighting was still going on in 
the neighbourhood ой Shanghai, and now, 
although the third year sees the tide of battle 
removed to the interior of China, the Sino- 
Japanese conflict sull continnes and affects 


Shanghai and Toc H adversely. Г need not remind 
vou that Britain declared war on Germany within 
this same vear, but I would place on record that 
1939. like its two immediate predecessors, has 
been a very difficult year for Тос H in Shanghai. 

The roll shows the names of 30 British 
members, and two Russians; the record of 
their attendances is, in most cases, extremely 
high (81.25 per cent. of members attended 80 
to too per cent. of meetings), in spite of heavy 
calls upon many of them by the Volunteer 
Corps, the Special Police and other citizen 
duties. Naturally the Branch does what it can 
for men in the Services. They have had 
several visits from men of H.M.S. Dorser- 
shire, who handed them books, cigarettes and 


a notice of fne local Toc 
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H Rest Room jer troops. (By courtesy af 
clothing for distribution in the local hospitals. 
In all. the Royal Navy collected 30 sackfuls. 
On the outbreak of war all British troops in 
Shanghai were placed on а war-footing. and 
it has become very difficult for soldiers, be- 
cause of their duties, to attend Тос Н mceet- 
ings. But the Secretary puts one remarkable 
Service job on record : 


Our 'Jobbie,^ Frank Inglis, and Mrs. Inglis, 
did some splendid work in entertaining members 
of His Majestv's Forces, probationers and others 
at the famous “ Inglis Inn." During the course 
of two vears eighty-four meetings were held there, 
with a total attendance of 500 visitors entertained 
and well supplied with food and the necessary 
liquid to quench a thirst. Unfortunately these 
pleasant evenings have had to be discontinued. 


Besides their regular jobs in Scouting, blood 
transfusion, hospital-visiting and so on, the 
Branch shared, with the rest of the commu- 
nity, new and heavy tasks arising out of the 
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*emergency.' The Jobmaster continues thus: 

In the vear under review the major job was in 
«connection with the huge influx of Jewish refu- 
gees from Austria and Germany. Хо less than 
15,000 arrived within a few months, and, although 
the authorities then closed the port to Jewish im- 
migrants, less thau 25 per cent. of the employable 
refugees have found я and the remainder are 
in dire straits. We investigated the needs of this 
new community aud frequently visited the two 
large reception-camps, each of which houses over 
1,000 persons. ‘The needs fell in the following 
order : Work for the able-bodied ; food and shelter 
for the destitute; instruction in English; tropical 
clothing ; and temporary homes for children. The 
first two—work and food—are major problems 
quite outside the present capacities of our Branch, 
but 1 know that several of our members, who were 
in а position to help, did help. As regards instruc- 
поп in English, we promptly formed ап English- 
Speaking Circle, which still meets regularly after 
seven months. A dozen or more refugees meet a 
group of Тос H men once a week, and, after tea 
and buns, supplied by Toc H, conversation and 
discussion follow. The demand for tropical 
elothing was well met. The placing of children 
proved Phe most difficult problem of those we 
attempted to tackle. My wife and I ‘ adopted? а 
girl of three for four months, until her grand- 
parents reached Shanghai... . 


And so it goes оп. А modest set of records 
on which we shall all congratulate them. 


The Club Library counts 
А Scottish newspaper reporter writes : 


When I visited Everyman's Club last night... 
the typical Toc H atmosphere prevailed, and the 
seamen, practically all of whom were meeting for 
the first time, sat chatting and exchanging ex- 
periences of their work. They were provided with 
a splendid tea... . Of the various canteens in 
town, Тос H can claim to have one of the best- 
stocked libraries. The literature is just of the 
type that can be appreciated these days, and who- 
ever is on the selection committee did a gond bit 
of work. 

Is this glimpse, especially in its last sen- 
tence, true of all our Service Clubs? Books, 
as well as buns, are indispensable food—and 
last longer. 


What's doing in Paris? 


Since our paragraph last month about thc 
meetings of Paris Branch for the information 
of Service members who find themselves 
there, we have received a long letter from a 
member, F. ). Robinson, which gives details 
of two Clubs for British Service men. He 


writes : B 
“ The British Colony Committee (which was 
formed at the time of the Coronation celebrations) 
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has organised a Social Centre for British soldiers 
in uniform at 28, Avenue des Champs Islysées, in 
the West end of Paris. The Club, for the sake of 
brevity, is known as ‘ The B.F.F." А whole 
building . . . has been taken over for the pur- 
poses of this Club, which is open from 10 алп. to 
орли.” He goes on to describe the many ameni- 
ties, including meals, games of all kinds, writing 
rooms and a small cinema hall where concerts are 
held on Wednesday evenings, which fill the four 
floors of the building; there is a small shop on the 
ground floor where the soldier can buy things he 
needs. “ Тһе number of people," he continues, 
‘wishing to give a helping hand is far greater at 
present than can be accommodated. ‘The plan 
adopted, therefore, is to make different organisa- 
tions responsible for running the Club at different 
times. Thus, the British Legion, Toc H, the Stan- 
dard Athletic Club, the British business liouses in 
Paris, and so forth, each have their allotted times 
Toe H has been allocated Wednesday and Sunday 
evenings from 6 to 10 pm., and on each of these 
evenings we have a team of four, with occasional 
t extras, running the place. Later on, when leave 
becomes more general and the number of British 
soldiers іп Paris becomes greater, we anticipate 
that it will be necessary to have larger squads of 
people on duty. The daily attendanee se far varices 
between about 35 and So, with roughly halt or 
them coming in the evening. On Christmas 
afternoon there was a fine big Christmas tree, 
bran-tub gift for every man, and quite a good 
afternoon party, with а concert, attended by : 
and more. . 

“There is another club for soldiers, known for 
short as '* The Leave Club "—1ihe natural sueces- 
sor to the Leave Club originated. in the last мат 
by Miss Decima Moore (Lady Moore-Guggisbery) 
И occupies the same premises as before, in Ик 
Hótel Moderne, 8 bis, Place de la Repüblique, and 
Miss Moore is the Directrice, but the actual 
finance and organisation is in the hands this ume 
of N.A.ALE.T.... Иа bigger affair than '* ‘Phe 
B.E.F." club, provides full meals instead of only 
teas, and has large accommodation for sleeping. 
For the time being they don’t want any men 
helpers at al.” Among the ladies who help there, 
Пе says, are several wives of Тос H members, and 
two members of L.W.H. and three of Toc H 
helped serve the Christmas dinner. 

Bevond these Clubs, Toc H Paris continues to 
be busy. They are still collecting parcels and 
cases of books for distribution, and visiting fellow- 
countrymen in hospital. ''On New Year's Eve 
we managed, in combination with L.W.IL, to pro- 
duce a party of some 23 to sing at a concert given 
to old lady inmates of the Salpétriére, a sort of 
almshouse. Included im the programme was a 
Highland Fling by one of our Scottish members, 
complete in national costume. Other members 
were in traditional Irish and Welsh costumes, in 
Boy Scout or Girl Guide uniforms, and we had an 
R.S.M. and a Sergeant in the Air Force to repre- 
sent the troops! The organiser is now trying 
to rope us in for similar concerts to French 
troops." 


“рау Parce’ is still gay! 


Ал Dog's Life 


The sketch by an R.A.F. visitor on this 
page gives away to the аздық for the first 
time what the interior of a Тос H Service 
Club is like. The qi wc understand, 
will instantly identify the Scoutmaster who is 
ius manager. The portrait of the dog is also 


important and, we hope. libellous. Our 
correspondent writes: 
You will notice the dog in the picture. Thereby 


hangs a tale. *' Princc,"' a Heinz variety, 
to an airman of Blink Squadron, 
te France. So he has been 


belonged 
which has gone 
adopted by the Sta- 


iow as апоста! mascot. One might he was found 
en the doorstep of the Service Club and was 
ассетдей the same welcome as his two-legged 
friends. His name was entered in the visitors’ 
book and he visited the canteen—-to his advan- 
tave; he slept on а settee іп the lounge. Before 
“Time, gentlemen, please " we tied a large label 
round his neck with the following inscription : 
“we had a very good evening at the Тос H 


» 


Services Club and been а good dog This propa- 
ganda did much for us and has brought many men 


in. © Prince " evidently appreciated the House 
as much as his many masters, for he is a regular 
visitor 


Lord Haw-Haw, please note that it takes 
no more than a cup of tea to bring down two 
more British airmen. 


Tales from ‘Benachie’ 


From North of the Border come morc tales 
from а member working in a big Services 
Club: 


Pour men from the far-off Shetlands told us they 
were leaving this ' from ' next day and returning 
to their misty isles. Ав we sat talking, one of 
them said, '* What exactly іс Toc Ы?” We did 


our humble best once again to put it into words. 
And as they were quite likely to encounter Tubby 
—perhaps in snow-shoes and living in an igloo, if 
Arctic conditions continued—we gave them а 
card: “ To Tubby, The bearer and his friends 
are passed on to vou, with best wishes." It was 
an unfinished work; we hope Tubby will have an 
opportunity of adding a postcript. 

Then there is what might have been the sad 
case of ' The little Boy whom Santa Claus forgot.’ 
There are voung lads itr 
training for the Navy in 
our parts, personal friends 
for some time of Toc H 
members, Duncan (that 
isn't his name), who is 
one of these, couldn't 
go South on leave for 
various reasons, and be- 
ing left stranded over 
Christmas in a far coun- 
iry was not a cheerful 
prospect for him. His 
Naval Chaplain (a Toc H 
member to boot) passed 
on the hint to us to keep 
ап eye on solitary Dun- 
can. Arrangements had 
been made for him to 
take up residence in a 
dormitory, but Toc H 
had other plans for him. 
He spent Christmas week- 
end in the bosom of one 
Toc H family and New Year week-end in another. 
Thanks to these and other folk, Duncan had two 
Christmas dinners, experienced his first ‘ first- 
footing ' on ' Hogmanay,’ and was at the panto- 
mime and the pictures. Part of his spare time 
was devoted to going round to outlying camps 
with moble Y.M.C.A. units. Duncan savs he һай 
a grand time and wants to be a Тос H proba- 
tioner. What more do you want? 


And here is a very little job. The Club was very 
quiet, when a voung Naval stoker was found ex- 
changing yarns with a В.А.5.С. militiaman; а 
Toc H member joined them. It appeared that 
Stoker Jack had been in these parts before, vears 
ago. 

' Were vou ever at our Тос H Naval Club? ”, 
the member asked him. 

“ No," he replied, “ Pm not much of a drinking 
шап.” 

Clearly а major job of enlightenment was ahead 
of us, and the member, with a voung probationer 
аз assistant, took him off to a quiet corner and 
staged one of the longest dissertations on Toc H 
ever attempted. What does oue do with a man 
who refuses to be bored and, like Oliver ‘Twist, 
keeps asking for more? 

That is not quite all. The name of a mining 
town about ten miles away happened to crop up. 
Stoker Jack then told us that he had long wanted 
to visit this place because a girl he knew at home 
came from there; he would like to call on her 
people, but he hadn't their address. Remember- 
ing that Тос H has a new and promising Group 
there, we put through a telephone call to the local 
Secretary, telling him all we knew—the girl's 
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name and fhe fact that she had a brother with 

“one arm. He promised to get busy and let us 
know iu a day or two. The address and full par- 
ticulars of how to get there came within two 
hours. 


Leper scene 


Where do Prison Governors go for а holi- 
day? Alec Paterson sends us this extract 
from a letter to him from the Governor of a 
large gaol in Africa: 

After lunch on Christmas Day шу sister and 1 
went away for two quiet days to Ogi River (the 
Тос H place for lepers). И was a nice break from 
work for me. One evening they had troupes of 
dancers : most incredible people. Their sense of 
rhythm is perfect, and their poise and movement 
really beautiful. The Nativity Play was wonder- 
fullv impressive; it beggars written description. 
Simplicity and sincerity produced the most 
moving interpretation of the Story. ‘lhe last day 
we helped them run off the Sports. What a won- 
derful sporting spirit there is amongst these 
people, many of whom are incurable! No bicker- 
ing, no envies or jealousies when the time came 
for prize-giving. It was an inspiring week-end. 

lt is only fair to say that Oji River, a 
familiar name to our readers, is not a “Тос H 
place for lepers,” though, as reported last 
month, we have volunteers, Peter Pedrick 
and Celyn Evans working there, and Len 
Parker is on his way back. 


The Case of Conscience 


The treatment of the conscientious objector 
in this country in the present war is altogether 
more sane and just than in the last war, 
thanks to the provisions in section 3 of the 
Military Training Act, 1939 (see article in 
July Journat). In the actual test so far about 
2 per cent. of men being called up ask to be 
registered as conscientious objectors. The 
Christian News-Letter, No. 12, of January 17, 
contained an interesting table of analysis of 
the decisions of local Tribunals (9 in England, 
2 in Wales, and 4 in Scotland) in the 4,338 
cases which appeared before them up to 
December 16. Those registered uncondition- 
ally as conscientious objectors were 15 per 
cent. of the total, those registered as ‘ C.O.’s’ 
on condition that they undertook civil work 
of national importance were 45 per cent., those 
registered for non-combatant service in the 
Forces were 23 per cent., and those removed 
from the list and made liable to ordinary ser- 
vice in the Forces were 17 per cent. How far 
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the proportion of conscientious objectors in 
ош own membership accords with the 
national percentage, we have no means of 
knowing. Тһе important thing is that these 
members remain’ in our family, representing 
honestly a point of view; Toc Н would be 
incomplete and poorer without the witness of 
their conscience. Take a case which was re- 
cently reported at some length in а local 
newspaper : 

H. G., appearing before a Yorkshire Tribunal, 
stated that he was a member of Тос H. He re- 
fused to fight in any war, against any race, because 
for three and a half vears he had, to the best of 
his ability, guided his thoughts and actions accord- 
ing to Christian principles, as Пе understood 


them. He said he wanted 10 join the Merchant 
Service and would be ready to go mine-sweeping. 

After a long examination and some very chal- 
lenging questions, the chairman of the Tribunal 
said that this case differed from many others in its 
absence of well-worn phrases; it was а case which 
showed how important it was that conscience 
should be ascertained by question and answer. 
The Tribunal was satisfied that H. С. was not try- 
ing to seek shelter for himself and that lie was a 
young man of courage. If they were free to take 
the course they wished to take, they would have 
given him an opportunity of showing his courage 
in the Merchant Service, but unfortunately the 
Act gave them по power to assign bim to it. 
They recommended that the applicant should be 
employed in non-combatant duties, preferably in 
service with the Roval Army Medical Corps. 

And there we shall wish him well, as we 
wish all our men on national duty of any 
kind. Any reader, "thinking fairly," will 
rejoice that this kind of method prevails 
among us. Conscience has a yet harder time 
elsewhere. Our French allies do not recog- 
nisc the conscientious objector and cannot 
understand our point of view. In Germany 
the word ‘pacifism,’ even whispered, is 
accounted a major crime. 


Family re-union 


“ Funny things happen in a war! ", writes 
a newspaper reporter. ‘‘ For instance, the 
other day a sailor was sitting in the Toc H 
Club at G——, having tea. Another Navy 
man entered and sat beside him. They looked 
at each other, and smiles of recognition ap- 
peared on their faces. They were brothers, 
serving in different ships, and had not seen 
each other for three vears! Their meeting 
was purely accidental.” 


Quests as Hosts 

The Warden of a Toc H Service Club in 
the Midlands writes to H.Q. for a further 
stock of “ Тос Н Passes " (sce the December 


JOURNAL, p. 354): 

My stock is already exhausted; so many men 
who are using this house while stationed near, are 
asking to he put in touch with Toc H when they 
pass on. И is marvellous the way in which they 
settle in here and, after the first two or three 
visits, change from guests into hosts. I've had 
more than one meal got for me by the Service 
lads. Тһе local Ordnance Depót men have also 
adopted the house and offered to do any job that 
needs domg. One of the R.A.O.C. lads mended 
the bath waste —and the next шап (ап В.Т.) who 
wanted а bath wasted all the hot water! There 
was nearly а mutiny or a civil war 


In the Near and Middle East 


Before Christmas the R.A.F. Secretary at 
Khartoum reported : 

Here in the Sudan Тос H is going smoothly 
“ӘП and doing its best te be Тос H. We have 
roped im three more members of some vears’ 
Landing, meluding Padre Melluish from Jerusa- 


lem, We now number cleven members and nine 
probationers and as ail are пос R.A.F. chaps, we 
Ire now a better mixture than we have been. We 


had our first Guest night on December 17, and the 
crowed was a record, our most notable guest being 


the Assistant Civil Secretary of the "Sudan: it 
w goad te c him talking with three band- 
boys whom we also invited. One of these boys 
finished a game of table-teunis by giving tips on 


the finer points. to his own bandimaster! " Не 
goes on to describe the Chain of Light in their 
umt that night and the gaines they plaved, in 
which a civilian and a Regimental Sergeant-Major 
made the final dash together in ‘ Sherlock 
Holmes’? and the Assistant Civil Secretary won 
the booby-prize at hlowing up balloons with a 
mouth full of biscuits 


From Transjordan the little R.A.F. С 


at Amman reports : 

“The Group has not died. We have managed 
to amble along, organising a weekly whist-drive 
for the ‘blue-stricken’ men. The ‘we’ consists of 
Paddy and myself, plus sympathy from my kitten! 
However, we had a pleasant Christmas present by 


sroup 


the return of S. and G., both one step higher. 
The former did his special--namely organise а 
party to spend tlie Christmas week-end at 


Jerusalem.” 
And from Habbaniya in Iraq an R.A.F. 


probationer writes : | 
Тос H Habbaniva are, as you can imagine, 
doing their bit during this time of anxiety and 
distress. We are very fortunate in having an 
Internment Camp on our doorstep and have been 
approached by our A.P.M. with regard to supply- 
ing the poor chappies with cigarettes, etc., so the 
Jobmaster has stuck a box up for free- will offer- 
ings which he hopes will he filled weekly by us. 


" Last Saturday we sent some toys to tlie 
Orphanage in Baghdad; we hadn't got many made 
completely, but we sent what we could and Г hope 
that the kiddies will get at least as much fun as 
we got making them... . 

‘All the members left the Group at the ont- 
break of war, just leaving about eight proba- 
toners, mysclf being one of them. However, we 
decided to carry on and the Committee was formed 
of probationers. . Three members were initia- 
ted by Padre Thomas of Egypt. Не happened to 
be over on а visit to the Church and called. to 
give us а talk on future plans of Тос H. We also 
had the Bishop of Jerusalem with us and we did 
have a pleasant evening. Тһе Bishop helped to 
wash up after the meeting, so vou see we get 
everybody ‘mucking in ^” 


re ee 
* Blackout ' 
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at pom PC FATE 


'Love widely ' 

In a Midland citv Toc H 15 co- opcrating 
with the International Friendship League in 
providing “ social contacts ” (let's call it-per- 
sonal friendship) with lonely citizens from the 
Dominions and Colonies and for the foreign 
colony, the stranger in their midst. 
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А Тос H Broadcast 


On Sunday, March 31, at 7 p.m., listeners 
io the B.B.C. overseas programme will hear 
the voice of Padre Jim Davies. The Rector 
of Liverpool has put his pulpit at Jim's dis- 
posal and there 15 expected to be a large 
congregation of Service men. 


“Те45 Baby’ 

For some time, apparently, a legend has 
been rife in Dunedin Branch, New Zealand, 
about ' Ted's Baby.' The lad in the legend 
now turns out to be a fact. А photograph of 
him can be seen by anyone and, what is more, 
a letter about him from no less an authority 
than Madame Chiang Kai Shek, wife of 
China's leader, has reached the New Zealand 
Adoption Council. Liang One Han is а boy 
of 13 from the Province of Ho-Nan, and 
Dunedin Toc H have adopted him, which 
means that they are to send £16 for his sup- 
port to China now. This follows the prac- 
tice of Service men in Talbot House through- 
out the last war, who supported an orphan 
girl in England, now grown up, through the 
Waifs and Strays Society. Тһе period of 
adoption seems likely to be much the same in 
both cases, for Madame Chiang Kai Shek, 

a long and interesting letter, asks the ' qd 
parents’ of adopted Chinese children to be 
prepared to keep them going for the next 


THE ELDER 


Соскік. — On January 21, Recinatp 
Freperick Cockle, schoolmaster, а member 
of Tooting Branch. Elected 5.2.34. 

Horz.—On February 14, Freperick Ceci. 
Horg, a member of Welling Group and Bur- 
sar of Shooters Hill District. Elected 8.9.30. 

Jox.—On January 6, Вази. H. Joy, а mem- 
ber of Burnham-on-Crouch Group. Elected 
3:3» 

LawnENCE.—G. H. Lawrence, а member 
of Marlborough Branch. Elected 10.12.31. 

Lewis.—In January, in а motor accident. 
Doveras W. Lewis. a member of Mark I 
Branch. Elected 29.4.38. 

Гррем..—Оп January 2, accidentally at 
sea (buried іп U.S.A.), Groncx LippzLL, aged 
27.2 member of Anderston Group (Glasgow). 
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four years—that is, until China shall have 
won her freedom from the Japanese invader. 
The best wishes of us all, ла New Zealand, 
to Liang One Han and his gallant country! 


Тос H and L.W.H. 

Short cuts are not alwavs the quickest way 
to the desired goal—even in war-time when 
we all want ` to get on with the job. We are 
finding that war work demands the com- 
bined service of men and women, and the co- 
operation of Toc H and its League of 
Women Helpers has become closer than ever. 
L.W.H. have always undertaken to consult 
Toc H locally when building new units. But 
now we hear of certain cases in which Toc H 
units have tried to bring into being new units 
of L. W.H. without first consulting L.W.H. 
Headquarters. This is clearly unreasonable 
to anyone who gives it a moment’s thought— 
for L.W.H. is E only ‘authority’ for its 
own movement. Will members of Тос H 
who see an opening for L.W.H. in places 
where it does not vet exist. diram get in 
touch first with Helen Benbow, General Sec- 
retary of L.W.H., Beech Farm House, 
Sedlescombe, Battle, Sussex, or with the 
L.W.H. Regional Secretary concerned. This 
is not red- -tape but courtesy, and it will make 
for smoother and more effective work for the 
common cause. 


BRETHREN 


Locxetr.—In February, Harry Lockert, а 
member of Whetstone Group, a founder 
inember of Finchley Branch. 


Мактух.-Оп January 24, Автнов Joun 
Kinc Martyy, formerly Chaplain of Sed- 
bergh School. Elected 14.4.27. 


STEEL.—On January 9, Е. C. STEEL, M.B.E., 
aged 55, for many years Chairman and 
Treasurer of Jerusalem Branch. 


Tweepsmuir. — Оп February 11, Lord 
Tweepsmurr (Jonn Воснах), Governor- 
General of Canada, President of Toc H 
Canada. 


Wuite.—On January то, Frep THEODORE 
Wuite, aged 70, a member of Spen Valley 
Branch. Elected 1.5.28. 


FOR BLACKOUT AND BILLET 


PAGES FOR READERS МУНО HAVE MORE TIME AND A TASTE FOR MORE 
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THE PADRES INNINGS 


HE Church is one of the subjects about 

which fair thinking unvariably becomes 
difficult in time of war. This is true inside as 
well as outside Toc H. The outlook of quite 
a number of our members is coloured by the 
prevailing mood of the times. It is a mood, 
rather than a thought-out position. Ít tends 


с 
to express itselt somewhat crudely. A plain 
`I am fed up with the whole 


man says 
boiling dt parsons. They go on twittering 
about е Church. although anv sane man can 
see that it has failed utterly and completely. 
It they agreement, there might be 
something to be said for them—but thev’ re 
not. Some of them are pacifists. They are 
sure thar it would be better in the long run 
for us to let the Germans һауе their own way 
but what good would that be to my missus 
апа kids? PU it they feel like that, 
why don't they clear out and start a colony of 
their own somewhere, instead of relving on us 
to give them sufficient protection to allow 
them the luxury of a conscience. Then there 
is another crowd of prelates who prate 


were in 


smugly about making the world safe for 
Christianity. They Fall this war a spiritual 
crusade. For all I know it mav be, but why 


the blue pencil don’t they come and join in? 

I don’t mean as Chaplains but as men who 
are willing to share in the dirty work. As for 
those w he are gravely concerned about our 
morals, Га like to have an hour with one of 
them. What have my morals got to do with 
them? They praise the war and then com- 
plain if its conditions cause us to go off the 
rails. What about a spot of freedom from 
moralising nosey parkers? As I see it, this 
war has come without our desire and we have 
to sce it through. The sooner it’s over the 
sooncr we shall get back to our own jobs, if 
there are any. If there are not, then Es. fur 
will fly. I have nothing against real Chris- 
tianity. It's probably wien this world needs. 


What about the Church ? 
The Church? 


But where is it to come from? 
What a hope! ' 

I think we should do well to remember that 
it is not merely the Church that has failed to 
give us a peaceful world. The Church com- 
prises only a minority of this or of anv of the 
communities that are now engaged in war. 
It would be just as fair to say that the Inter- 

national Trades Union movement has failed 
to give us a peaceful world; or Capitalism has 
failed to give us a peaceful world; or, in the 
casc of Russia, Communism has failed to pro- 
duce a peaceful world. The fact is it is our 
whole method of living together that has been 
proved false. We have attained to a tremen- 
dous mastery over things, but we have failed 
to master the true art of living. I am quite 
prepared to admit that the Church has its 
share of the blame, but we must at any rate 
be fair about и. What do we mean by the 
Church? Do we mean those leaders who are 
constantly before the public eve? Do we 
mean thc assemblies that direct the affairs of 
the Churches? Or do we mean the society of 
lav men and women who sincerely desire to 
live as Christ lived? 

It is no new thing to find that there is cor- 
ruption within the Church. There has been 
corruption within it from its earliest days. It 
is not a society of men and women who have 
achieved saintliness. It is а society of weak 
and sinful men who seek, against odds. to be 
faithful servants of Jesus Christ. Thev try to 
find out what He would have them do and to 
do it fearlessly. But because they are sinful 
men. because they are weak, thev only under- 
stand bit by bit. Because they live in this kind 
of a world they, like all other men and 
women, are hemmed in bv circumstances over 
which they have no control. If they decide 
in sincerity that they must have no portion 
with war, ‘their food and shelter is made se- 
cure by those who defend their country. If 
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they decide that tyranny must be overcome, 
they take part in the struggle knowing that 
some of the values which are dear to them 
will suffer grievously. Whichever course they 
take in this imperfect world, they do injury to 
some things that are dear to them. But each 
in his own way is living for a day that has not 
yet come—a day when men shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks. If they are sincere Christians, 
not only will they be true to their convictions, 
but their lives will witness to the spirit which 
will rule in the world when the goal of all our 
striving is finally attained. 

І have much sympathy with those who ге- 
sent the moralisings of people who are ever- 
lasungly talking about living clean lives, but 
even here we are usually less than fair. No 
fair-thinking man would resent any attempt 
to make it easier for young Servicemen to go 
straight. Unfortunately when parsons discuss 
these things, they have to make their plans in 
the glare of publicity. This makes it easy for 
others to regard them as meddling busy- 
bodies. All men who have served in work- 
shop or Services know that it is easy for a man 
to be carried away from his bearings, and as 
a result to do the things of which he is really 
ashamed. All men of goodwill ought to be 
eager to reinforce the good desires of those 
who at an early age are subject to such a 
terrific strain, 


"The Day of the 


In any case, is not much of the criticism 
of the Church a get-out for men who refuse 
to face the challenge of Christianity? If our 
lives were lived in the Spirit of Jesus, we know 
perfectly well that the causes of war would 
soon vanish. When this spot of bother ends, 
we are going to be faced with the task of 
building a new world and of creating a new 
spirit. Is there anything other than Chris- 
tianity that is equal to such a task? And is 
there any organisation other than the Church 
equipped for the very purpose of spreading 
Christianity? Change in the organisation of 
the Church must come; some of us feel that 
the changes must be drastic. But how futile 
to scrap the whole organisation because it has 
failed to function as it really desires to func- 
tion! If men would make up their minds 
about Christ and, if need be as rebels, enter 
His Church ready to fight outworn tradition 
and to suffer in the fighting, then the Church 
would emerge militant, radiant and victorious. 
What is needed is a new Christian leadership 
which must come from lay people rather than 
from the clergy. The true Church is waiting 
to be born within existing Churches. We are 
called to be members of the Мох Catholic 
Church which has not vet arrived. 

Members of Toc H at any rate ought to be 
seriously considering how the Church can be 
fitted for the big task that awaits it, rather 
than sneering at its feebleness and futility. 

Неввект LEGGATE. 


, 


Layman has come 


А great number of the listeners to the service broadcast by the B.B.C. on January 7 were 


much stirred by the sermon by Canon 5. J. Marriott, of Westminster. И was a challenge to 
every layman. It was printed in The Listener of January 18, and has now, in response to 
many requests, been reprinted as a pamphlet, The Day of the Layman has come. Toc H 
members can get a copy by applying to Padre Herbert Leggate at 47, Francis Street. 

Out of the Church of Scotland come other good things. In December Padre George 
Macleod published a booklet, Towards Christmas—a wonderful pennyworth of which 30,000 
were sold in a fortnight—containing a selection of daily Bible readings for a month, “ to bring 
us nearer Bethlehem.” Не is repeating this successful venture in another penny booklet of 
readings, Towards Easter. И begins daily pages from March 10 and goes on for a fortnight 
after Easter. This can be obtained, at 1d. a copy, from W. MacLellan, 240, Hope Street, 
Glasgow, С.2. He also recommends a small pocket book of devotions for Service men and 
women, Stand Fast (price 1d., United Society for Christian Literature, 4, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4), which contains a page with a short passage from the Bible, one prayer and 
a verse of a hymn for each day in the month. 
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IN THE SERVICE OF TRUTH - The беле oi cur М 


We asked Maurice Jacks, of the Department of Education in Oxford University, late 
Headmaster of Mill Hill School, to write on this subject, and here is his very clear reply. 


I BELIEVE it to bc one of our clearest 

duties in this War, and one of the most 
vital, i£ unspectacular, forms of national ser- 
vice, that we should think out for ourselves 
and try to clarify the issues that are at stake, 
and set our minds to work constructivelv on 
the Peace that is to be. Members of Toc H 
have always offered willingly the service of 
their hands to help their neighbours: in this 
article I ask for the service of their minds to 
help humanity. Some of us may have felt of 
recent years that the movement was in some 
danger of falling into a rut, and that it needed 
a new breath of life: that need has been met 
by the War, with its immediate demands 
(readily answered) for new forms of service : 
perhaps the most challenging of these de- 
mands is for the service of our minds. If 
Toc H is to be worthy of its traditions and 
truc to itself, it will think and think hard 
about the War and about the Peace. 


Г do not propose to put forward many 
thoughts about the War: the need for these is 
made clear by a significant bit of evidence— 
the recent spate of books and pamphlets on 
" Why Britain is at War,’’* and this, after we 
have been fighting for four months! It is to 
the Peace that | would mainly confine myself. 
If I were asked why we lost the last peace (a 
peace which, incidentally, nobody won), 1 
should look beneath the various political mis- 
takes which were made, some of which were 
obvious enough at the time while others have 
become obvious in retrospect, and I would 
point to the following four underlying causes: 
(т) We did not think out the peace in time; 
(2) such thinking as we did was in too general 
and abstract terms; (3) we failed to realise 
that peace begins at home; (4) we never re- 
garded peace enough in terms of active service. 


We must think Now 


(1) We did not think out the Peace zn time. 
We allowed the War of 1914-1918 to absorb 


all our energies, with the result that when the 
cease-fire sounded we had nothing ready for 
the task that was before us. We were like 
builders, faced with the erection of a gigantic 
structure for which we had no foundations 
dug, no architect’s plans drawn out, no 
material assembled, and no ideas of the cost. 
“This man began to build, and was not able 
to finish "—his unfinished walls crumbled 
away, and to-day their ruins litter the fields of 
Europe. His Peace was made not according 
to a preconceived plan, but under the іп- 
fluence of the passions engendered by a four- 
years War: he would “hang the Kaiser,” 
" make Germany pay," and "squeeze the 
lemon till the pips squeaked." [t is little 
wonder that he failed. We are faced here 
with a two-fold difficulty and a two-fold 
lesson. Іп the first place, it is almost inevitable 
that the Peace should be made by the states- 
men who have won the War, and they may 
well be the very men who, just because thev 
have won the War, are the least qualified to 
make the Peace: the two operations demand 
very different qualities, and it is only if they 
are supported by an instructed and thoughtful 
public opinion that the victors in war can also 
be the victors in peace. It is doubtful if any 
English statesmen in 1918-1919, who had ad- 
vocated a reasonable treatment of Germany, 
could have remained in power; the people 
themselves had formed no reasonable plan— 
they hadn't thought it out in time: the les- 
son is obvious, that now we should think it 
out in time. Secondly, the longer the War 
lasts, the bitterer the passions, and the more 
difficult the Peace. The lesson is that we 
should think out our aims now, that the 
moment they can be achieved peace should be 
made, and that for that moment we should 
have our plans ready. How many of us 
would be ready with our plans if the War 
were to end next month? There is no time 
to be lost. 


ж One of the best of these, entitled Why Britain is af War, by Harold Nicholson, is published in the 


* Penguin ’ series, price 6d. 


It is well worth reading.—EDiITOR's NOTI. 
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We must be concrete 


(2) Such thinking as we did was in too 
general and too abstract terms. Though there 
had been but little concentrated thinking by 
ordinary people about the problems of peace, 
there were, of course, plenty of ideas abroad. 
Most of these were expressed in abstract 
terms, and little thought had been given to 
their concrete applications. Let us remember 
a few of them. ‘Reconstruction’: did we 
really mean that, the constructing again of 
the world out of which the War had sprung? 
If so, we deserved to reap as we had sown. 
` Disarmament’: how many of us had faced 
the practical problems involved, those techni- 
cal difficulties (apart altogether from the poli- 
ucal difficulties) which it took the experts at 
Geneva ten years to solve?  ' Self-determina- 
tion’: was this an absolute self-determina- 
поп?—апа if so, how many of us enjoy it? 
Or was it a limited self-determination, limited 
perhaps to frontiers?—and if so, what was to 
happen when two contiguous states cach 
determined for themselves to have different 
frontiers? ' Collective Security and an Inter- 
national Force’: did not the proposal to em- 
ploy force assume that the security would not 
be collective, that one at least of the contract- 
ing parties would break faith? And did it not 
at the same moment assume, illogically 
enough, that all the others would keep faith 
in coercing the one?—an assumption abun- 
dantly falsified in the event. These, and 
many others which were current then, are 
dangcrous phrases, and they only become safe 
when they are translated into terms of Tom, 
Dick and Harry, living in their organised 
communities. We need to be on our guard 
against such phrases to-day. There is much 
talk of Federal Union, and 1 write as a sup- 
porter of that Movement: I believe that 
federalism is the key to the future. But let us 
not accept it too easily or too thoughtlessly : it 
needs much hard thought: if the federated 
peoples are to elect a federal parliament, 
directly responsible to the people themselves, 
on what basis are the constituencies to be 
formed? How are we to ensure that the men 
likely to be elected by such constituencies, 
which will probably consist of vast numbers 
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(a million has been suggested), are the right 
men to sit in a federal parliament, and not 
rather the most skilful demagogues? And 
how is a small nation, with presumably a 
small representation, to be persuaded to allow 
its foreign policy to be settled by its more 
numerous and better represented co-federal- 
ists? Let us beware of phrasemongering; let 
us set our minds to work, and by our own 
fireside and in study-circles and the like, face 
honestly and courageously these practical and 
concrete questions. 


We must begin at home 


(3) We failed to realise that peace begins at 
home. You can never have а stable inter- 
national peace abroad, unless vou also have 
social peace at home. The problems which 
peace-makers are set to solve at Geneva and 
in the Capital Cities of Europe. arc the prob- 
lems which have to be solved by the Govern- 
ment at home, by every local Authority, and 
by every responsible citizen. When we speak 
of 'sel£-determination ` we should ask our- 
selves how many of our own people have the 
opportunity and the power to determine their 
destinies. When we advocate a proper treat- 
ment of minorities, we песа to remember the 
minorities at home. There are daily victims 
of aggression walking our own strects. What 
is the collective security of a nation which 
numbers among its citizens a million unem- 
ploved? There is a disarmament of our 
minds from fear, suspicion, class-conscious- 
ness, and mistrust of one another. which must 
precede effectual disarmament in the political 
field. It is in such conditions as these, with 
their accompaniment of destitution, disease, 
drink, gambling and the rest, that wars are 
bred. No firm peace can be built on such 
foundations. To face these facts, and to study 
these social and economic and industrial prob- 
lems, is an essential contribution to the peace 
of the world—a contribution to be made. once 
more, by the exercise of our minds. 


We must be active 


(4) We never regarded peace sufficiently in 
terms of active service. To many pcople, 
peace means the absence of war, a gift from 
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the gods when we sit cach man under his vinc 
and under his fig tree and there 15 no war on. 
Wc know what it means when we make war 
—self-sacrifice on all sides, courageous acti- 
vity, the co-operative service of all directed to 
the one end of victory. We are experiencing 
this to-day, as wc experienced it between 1914 
and 1918: but in the interval we have ex- 
perienced nothing like it. We have not yet 
learnt how to make peace: we generally use 
the phrase of the patching-up of a treaty 
which ends one war and almost invariably 
begins the next. But making peace is а pro- 
cess which goes on all the time, and demands, 
from each individual, self-sacrifice, courage, 
and active service in co-operation with others, 
as these are demanded in war. Indeed, 


doubt 1f peace on any other terms would be 
worth having. This is the kind of peace 
which will appeal to young people: sitting 
under a vine or under a fig tree will never 
appeal to them. The Nazis have satisfied 
their need for activity by calling them to 
fight: it is to the crusade of peace that we 
must call them—and to turn Peace into a cru- 
sade against all the evils I have touched upon 
in the last section, and many more, is one of 
the most challenging tasks of our gencration, 
and demands once again our highest intellec- 
tual effort. 

It is to such tasks as these that I would sug- 
gest to members of Toc H that they should 
devote the service of their minds. 

Maurice Jacks. 


TOC H AUSTRALIA AND THE WAR 


AL THOUGH Australia is busily engaged 
in many war-time activities our great 
distance from the scene of war does not mite 
US so acutely aware of it; at times there 
seems to many of us an air of unreality about 
it, but gradually news in the papers and over 
the air and in letters is giving us more of the 
feeling which must be the lot of people in 
England. "There is no hatred of those who 
are against us and clubs for refugees, in which 
Тос H takes a part, proceed quite happily. 
The second A.LF. is well trained and thou- 
sands of men in the militia are passing 
through a series of camps which will fit them 
for service in various ways. Тһе Red Cross, 
Australian Comforts Fund, У.М.С.А., 
Salvation Army, and Returned Soldiers 
League are active day and night fulfilling 
their. self-appointed obligations, and with 
them Toc H has taken its place. 

A.R.P. and First Aid classes have been 
sponsored by Toc H units and many of them 
have enrolled the outside public. The absence 
of air-raids, gas masks and air-raid shelters 
might seem to do away with the need for 
A.R.P. and First Aid, but Australians be- 
lieve they must be prepared for any emer- 
gency cither here or overseas. 

In Sydney а well-established Blood Trans- 


fusion Service has been offered to and 


accepted bv the military authorities though 
just how it will be used has not yet been 
made clear. In Adelaide the Central Club- 
rooms аге being used by another societv 
which served Australian soldiers in the last 
war. Тһе rooms are open from t0 a.m. to 
то p.m. and in three weeks over 2,000 men 
made use of them. А canteen provides light 
meals and there are billiards, table tennis and 
other games. Тос H members and members 
of L.W.H. have been helping the society and 
many interesting contacts have been made, 
and old and new members discovered among 
the soldiers. In Melbourne a similar club has 
been opened by Toc Н in their club-rooms 
and, as in Adelaide, it is proving a useful 
place for men whose homes are far from the 
city. 

Co-operation with other societies has been 
established and Toc H is helping to supply 
books, papers, magazines, and games for use 
in camps, arranging concert parties to enter- 
tain the men, and also arranging transport 
to and from camps which often are far from 
the big cities. 

Sea-going members, both in the Navy and 
Mercantile services are not being neglected 
and special passes to visit ships have been 
obtained from the authorities. 


Our Hon. Australian Commissioner, 
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Brigadier E. F. Herring, and the Hon. Area 
Commissioner for Western Australia, Cap- 
tain D. M. Cleland, are in the second A.LF. 
which also has within its ranks several other 
members. Contact is being maintained with 
them and we hope that when they go overseas 
they will be able to meet Toc H in other parts. 

In spite of difficulties—men joining up and 
training with the militia, and a falling in- 
come—we have endeavoured to maintain the 
movement as near as possible to pre-war 
standards. When we read of the many handi- 
caps which restrict Toc H work in England 
we realise that our task is not so difficult after 


all. Boys’ Camps arc being held as usual this 
summer, club activities have been uninter- 
rupted, and most other jobs go on as usual. 

With more money we could establish Toc 
H huts in the various camps but so far this 
has not been possible. Meantime we help in 
any way we can and hope to do more as 
time goes on. In unit meetings and at Guest 
Nights we are not unmindful of our fellow 
members in those parts of the world where 
the war has made a greater impact on life and 
we want to wish them all well in whatever 
service they are engaged. 

Brian BILLINGS. 


AN EVACUEE STRIKES TOC H 


"THE fortunes of the stafls of Government 

departments and city firms which have 
been evacuated are as varied as those of the 
school children and less talked about. A 
writer in The New Statesman recently pre- 
sented a vivid contrast between a business staff 
which was having a wretched and de- 
moralising time in a large country house and 
another, not far away, which, owing to 
imagination and true leadership on the part 
of those in charge, was living a full life out 
of office hours and discovering new fellow- 
ship and interests. Alongside this second case 
we might set that of the London staff of a 
big Bank which has been billeted in the 
country house of a Vice-President of Toc H in 
Sussex. The story is best told in the words of 
one of the bank clerks on the staff concerned. 
He writes to us thus: 

“ Deserved publicity has been accorded to 
the magnificent work being done for H.M. 
Forces by Toc H, but there is another sphere 
nót neglected. Тһе writer has in mind those 
away from home in unfamiliar surroundings; 
not only children from evacuation areas but 
office staffs. А number of bank clerks were 
transferred from the City to a small village on 
the Kent-Sussex borders where those unaccus- 
tomed to life in a remote country district at 
first found things rather dull. 

"In this village there had once been a 
Group of Toc H, and by a happy chance an 


effort was being made to revive its activities 
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and it was not long before some of us were 
drawn in. We knew something of Тос H, 
and one or two of us had visited All Hallows 
and read the unforgettable lines on the War 
Memorial there which form part of that Cere- 
mony of Light which so impressed us, as the 
outward and visible sign of the Toc H spirit, 
at our first mecting. 

“We had, however, no conception of the 
good fellowship and comradely help extended 
to would-be members as it was to us. Listen- 
ing to problems being discussed with good 
humour and patience made us feel that there 
must be something rather spccial about 
Toc H, which made the banning of contro- 
versial subjects unnecessary and that, pro- 
vided one had something positive and con- 
structive to say, one was assured of a cour- 
teous hearing. We saw that the Toc H 
method was to unravel patiently the tangled 
skeins rather than ruthlesslv to cut the Gor- 
dian Knot. | 

“ Now, after some months, we look back 
with pleasure on the activities in which we 
have been privileged to participate. A village 
social to which local unemployed were in- 
vited has been held under Toc H auspices and 
various jobs done, including the supervision 
of the weekly meeting of the local boys’ club. 
We have, through Toc H, become part of the 
village life and all feelings of loneliness and 
isolation have vanished. We are grateful. 

А. W.” 


1 


MARK 100 MAKES ITS MARK 


"T HE War not only re-draws the map of 

Europe but upsets geography at home. 
Crowded city streets grow quiet, hamlets 
buzz with new life and strange dialects, as 
Service men and civilians leave one place and 
overcrowd another. Тос H Houses, which 
can't be moved overnight to the spots where 
new need arises, arc affected in one Way Or 
the other. Some have been left more or less 
high and dry and several of these are already 
closed; others are challenged by new oppor- 
tunitics and morc visitors than they ever 
dreamed of. 

There is, for instance, Mark тоо at Kings- 
haven (there are good reasons for not giving 
tts real name and address) It has always 
been a House with a good record. In the 
course of a report on its present condition the 
Man-on-the-Spot writes : 

The new work has been grafted upon the 
peace-time functions of the House, and con- 
sequently there are about fifteen. civilian 
residents 2.2. 

“Itis perhaps force of circumstances which 
has resulted in our adoption of the Navy and 
the Merchant Service. "Phe Army units, Bal- 
loon Barrage, and Anti-aircraft men stationed 
п Kingshaven hitherto have all been local 
men, and the free time they have they tend 
to spend at home. The presence of ; 
Naval Chaplain, has provided us with a direct 
link with the destroyer flotilla, and contacts 1 
have made with the Naval personnel herc 
have brought along Naval and R.N.V.R. 
men engaged in convoy work; a certain num- 
ber of minesweeper men have also found 
their way to us. The fact that we are some 
way from the centre of the town and that 
(without giving any secrets away) the des- 
trover flotilla is about as far away as it can 
be from the House. has meant that we do not 
get а very large number of men who just 
drop in for half an hour. Nearly all the 
men who come here, come to spend the after- 
noon or the whole evening, or to stay the 
night. What is most satisfactory, however, 
is that we are continually making new 
friends. An increasing number of men are 
coming to regard this as rheir * home-base." 


"It is perhaps odd to remark upon the 
number of Naval men using the place, who 
are interested in music and who appreciate 
the library. It seems that the leisureliness of 
this House, as distinct from the artificial 
bustle of a Services Canteen, appeals to a 
large number of men. 

"The convoy folk stay for periods which 
vary from two days to ten days. As far as 
they are concerned, we have now reached the 
interesting point where men, who have stayed 
here before, are coming back into Kingshaven 
and refuse to be billeted anywhere but in 
Тос H. Неге, I think, the permanent 
element provided by the civilian residents is 
of great value. Тһе men coming back from 
some dirty trips feel that they are coming 
back to friends. Here are a couple of trivial 
but significant instances to illustrate this: 
Observe a young Scot from Glasgow, brought 
to the door by an Admiralty conveyance, 
being pursued by the driver (svho wants him 
to sign a chit) whilst he is rushing round the 
House shouting, ‘I’m back, lads,’ and 
shaking hands all round. There was also the 
dour old petty officer, who was at first so dis- 
turbed bv the elegance of our mahogany 
doors and marble floors that he consulted the 
Master-at-Arms as to whether it would be the 
proper thing to go round the corner and 
‘have one’ whilst staying in Mark roo! 
Fortunately he stayed long enough with us 
to overcome this kind of distress, and I 
learned afterwards from the same Master-at- 
Arms that he deeplv regretted having to 
leave at all. 

‘So, amongst these convoy men, whom we 
see at intervals of four or five weeks—and 
cach time there are new faces among them— 
Mark тоо stands for something very real. 
The same is true of men from the destroyers. 
We started with the idea of holding a Guest- 
night Concert for a small party of men from 
different ships each week. We have stuck to 
this arrangement as far as possible, and our 
intention of thus introducing some of each 
ship's company to the House is having its 
effect, Men are finding their own way here, 
and that says a lot in these blackout days." 
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LITTLE THINGS 


HE outskirts of а small village “ some- 

where in England." А brilhant moon- 
light night, setting the hoarfrost and light 
snow aglitter. Fifteen degrees of frost. 

Guest and guides make their way across the 
meadow, somewhat thankful that the mud 
churned up by horses’ hooves is now set hard. 
The farther gate lies at a rakish angle to the 
posts, to which, however, it is securely bound 
by many turns of wire. It will not open side- 
ways bur it looks very much as if it would 
open downwards with little persuasion. И is 
plentifully covered with rime. Perhaps this 
holds it together. We essay it gingerly. It 
groans but holds. We are over. Two muffled 
figures confront us. Have we got the key of 
the cottage? No we have not. А consulta- 
tion ensucs as to the nearest point where one 
can be obtained. This problem being resolved 
a messenger sets out across the field. Shouts 
recall him. The heaviest of the waiting mem- 
bers has sought support from the cottage 
door. The door will not stand that. 1t opens 
unexpectedly. We file in and up the stairs. 
The meeting room is duly blacked out but 
once the oil lamp has been persuaded to light it 
becomes a fairy cavern. Hoarfrost sparkles on 
walls and ceilings alike. The breath of dragons 
fills the air. We decide not to take off our 
coats. 

A cupboard disgorges logs (damp) and 
paper (damper). The Primus surrenders part 
of its diminished cruse of oil. A stoker kneels 
before the reluctant goddess of the fireplace, 
veiling her nakedness with a decent news- 
paper (damp). It is a full quarter of an hour 
before he rises from his orisons but when he 
does, the goddess is miraculously aflame. 

Meanwhile another expedition departs for 
more oil, for milk and for such water as the 
kettle will hold in addition to its native block 
of ice. This done, the Primus receives its 
coupon-worth, and after much doping and 
pressing of the starter-button it springs into 
life, only to be nearly quenched by the drips 
from the ice-fractured kettle. We hold a 
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learned argument as to whether the kettle 
cracked last week or this. to wit on freezing 
or on thawing. The kettle drips оп. But it 
boils at last. Someone produces the teapot. 
It is suspiciously heavy. Oh ves, it, toa, is 
half full of ісе. The padre asks who 7s the 
skipper of the evening. The list is consulted 
and it is discovered triumphantly that he is. 
Will he nurse the teapot to warm it? He will 
not. He refuses to nourish such a viper in his 
bosom. But after the best pantomime fashion 
all comes right in the end. Tea emerges and 
it is hot. We gratefully receive it into that 
modicum of warmth that remains within the 
barrier of our greatcoats. Phe fre glows. 
We form our circle for Light and settle down 
to our pipes. Toc H has proved itself in a 
little thing to-night. А whole series of minor 
discomforts have been ridden over cheerfully 


with the laughter of friends. Perhaps these 
little things do count. Perhaps we finally see 
how uny they are while we listen to a young 


submarine officer giving us with scrupulous 
observance of the duty of secrecy, with a 
lovely personal reticence but with thrilling in- 
terest, the human picture of what patrol work 
means. Our frosty room, our iced-up kettle 
vanish before the realities of men’s effort 
and endurance. And then when he has to 
leave us we turn to sober discussion of our 
own little tiny task, how we can best set going 
a club for the boys of the village. Неге in 
this quiet corner of England, we cannot do 
much until the time comes that each in his 
turn receives the nation's call and slips quietly 
away. But we can laugh at the little things 
that so often divide men, and we can help to 
make the boys of to-day the sort of people 
who will build the future that men in the sub- 
marines and their like are to-day making 
possible. 

As we part under that perfect moon with 
the sleeping countryside about us, we know, 
those of us for whom this is a day of little 
things, that they all count. How much isn't 
our concern. They just count, that's all. 


Н.А: Sa 
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TOC H PUBLICATIONS 


АН communications regarding publications should be seni lo the Registrar, 
Toc H, High Street, Swindon. Postage is extra on all publications unless otherwise state 


BOOKS 


TALES ОЕ TALBOT HOUSE. By Tubby. 15. 

PLAIN TALES FROM FLANDERS. By 
Tubby. Longmans, 35. 6d. 

TOC H UNDER WEIGH. By Р. W. Моше. 
New Ed., Limp Linen, 18.; 108. per dozen. 

BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. By P. W. 
Monie. Boards, 15. 

TOWARDS NEW LANDFALLS. By Hubert 
Secretan. Boards, 1s. 


THE SMOKING FURNACE AND THE 
BURNING LAMP. Edited by Tubby. 
Longmans, Paper, 2s. 6d. ; Cloth, 4s. 


A BIRTHDAV BOOK. Twenty-one years of 
Toc H. Illustrated. 176 pp. 25. 

A TREASURY OF PRAYERS AND PRAISES 
FOR USE IN TOC H (Revised). od. each. 

POCKETFUL OF PRAYERS. Revised Ed. 18. 

LONDON BELOW BRIDGES. By Hubert 
Secretan. 35. 6d. 

TOC H INDIA AND BURMA. 64. each. 

ARTIFEX: Tun CRAFTSMAN IN Toc Н. 6d. 

GARDENS OF FLANDERS. Talbot House 
and the War Cemeteries, Illustrated. 6d. 

THE BRIDGE BUILDERS. 15. post free. 

LINKMEN. Parts I and 11. 1s. each post free. 


PAMPHLETS 


A FEW FACTS FOR NEW FRIENDS. 2 pp. 
Free, Post free. 

A TALK ON TOC H, as broadcast by Ian W. 
Macdonald. 4 pp. Free. Post free. 

TOC H DEFINED. 1d. each; gd. per dozen. 

CONCERNING TOC H. 2d. each; 1s. 6d. 
per dozen. 

Talbot House. 16 pp. 

The Re-Birth. 12 pp. 

The First Ten Years. 

The Main Resolution. 

The Lamp. 16 pp. 

Fellowship. 12 pp. 

. Thinking Fairly. 12 pp. 

“IT SERVE.”’ How a man сап help boys. 2d. 

A HYMN SHEET FOR TOC H SERVICES. 
4s. 6d. per 100. Post free. 

A SERVICE OF LIGHT AND OF RE- 
DEDICATION IN TOC H. od. per dozen. 
48. рег тоо. 


8 рр. 
12 рр. 


SECETEI 


HANDBOOKS жуа 
BUILDING TOC H. 3d. бб 
THE ROYAL CHARTER OF TOC H. 
THE TOC H PADRE. By H. F.S. 64. | 
PILOTS. By A. G. C. ad. 
“ JOBS." By G. A. L. ad. 
THE TREASURER IN TOC H. ad, 
DISTRICT TEAMS. By G. A. L. ad. 
TOC Н IN THE ROYAL NAVY. ad. 
ТОС Н IN THE ARMY. ad. TELS 
C Ca c 
. A little ide for Pilgrima — 
to the Old House. 64. i eo tent 
THE ANNUAL REPORT OF TOC H, April, 
1939. Free. 
A TALK ABOUT TOC H (to Naval members). 
1d. each. 


MUSIC > 


THE TOC H SONG BOOK. 135 songs, words 
and music. 18.; Ios. per dozen. 

NEWCASTLE SONG SHEET (No. т). 1d. 
each; 36. 64. per 5o. қ 

GO FORTH WITH GOD, words and music. = 
4d. each. (CN? 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“ТОС H ACROSS THE WORLD." Мар 
showing all overseas units. 40 X 25 ins. 23. 
SET OF FIVE CARDS. Suitable for framing : 
Main Resolution. Objects of the Association. 
The Toc H Prayer. Initiation to Member- 
ship. Ceremony of Light. 64. per set. 
NOTEPAPER Юг Districts, Branches and Ў 
Gróups. 1$. 3d. per roo sheets; ss. 64. per — 
ream, Postcards: 15. per roo. A. 
HEADED NOTICE FORMS. 14. each; 6d. еқ 
dozen. TY 
IDENTITY DISCS, round, white or coloured, | 
printed ‘Toc H,' with space for name; safety- 
pin attachment. 25 for 114.; 100 for 3s. 64. 


US 


љ а ЯА z 
BADGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


BUTTONHOLE BADGES. 64.; 5s. per dozen 
to Branch and Group Secretaries. ы 
WRISTLET BADGES. For Service memb 

only. Metal badge complete with strap, 


THE JOURNAL қ d i 
THE TOC H JOURNAL. Mon 4 
Annual Subscription 3s. 6d. post free. 
plied to Secretaries for free st: 
among their members serving ir 
and among Services Clnbs, etc. 15 
dozen. Write the Registrar. | 
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